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IMPRESSIONS OF MODERN 
ARCHITECTURE’ 
[ 


THE SEARCH FOR A DIRECT MANNER OF 
EXPRESSION IN DESIGN 


N undertaking to express my impression of modern 
architecture, I must acknowledge that difficulty which 
the wide boundaries of the term “Modern Architecture”’ 
present and announce my intention to be that of relating my 
impressions not of the work of recent building, as such, but 
of the work of the “modernist.” 

The “modern” movement is a movement showing a dis- 
tinct contrast to recent as well as time-worn precedent. It 
is still a movement of the minority and in contrast with the 
established current of architectural design. In England, in 
France, and in our own country it is supported by ardent 
leaders of a restive group. In the countries of northern 
Europe and in Germany, it has reached equal acceptance with 
the established precedent which it seeks to displace. 

It is in principle an architecture seeking a clearer direct- 
ness of expression. It is engaged in the experiment, if we 
credit its advocates, of meeting science with science, machine 
with machine, but like all architecture, its measure will lie in 
its beauty and toward beauty is its aim. 


1A series of three public lectures delivered at the Rice Institute on February 
16 and 23, and March 2, 1930, by William Ward Watkin, B.S. in Arch. 
(Pennsylvania), Professor of Architecture at the Rice Institute, with illustra- 
tions by Claude Edgar Hooton, B.S. in Arch. and M.A. (Rice), Instructor in 
Architecture at the Rice Institute, formerly Traveling Fellow in Architecture. 
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For our purpose it is desirable at the outset to make visual 
the contrast this new manner affords. The proportionately 
slight occurrence of the new forms among our prevailing 
architecture permits their identity with the direct change of 
expression they are suggesting for our study. We are con- 
scious of new forms which appear bizarre, new masses which 
are frequently interesting. 

We are aware of the conspicuous change of modelling in 
that typical American structure, the skyscraper. We are 
conscious of a suggestion of new and finer possibilities of 
romantic beauty than the imagination of a decade ago con- 
ceived. We are also conscious of queer unsightly towers, 
which we cannot class as architecture, whose too sudden rise 
is clearly unfortunate. 

The design of the new Bank of Manhattan Company 
Building of New York City suggests the finer romance of a 
gigantic building conceived in terms of geometric composi- 
tion. Itis freer, more interesting and without the monotony 
of the past. It brings to us the spirit of a refreshed imagina- 
tion expressed in terms we can readily understand, freed 
from the close association of forms established by precedent, 
whose fitting nature has been too often in doubt. Designs of 
this character, colossal in their dimensions, inspiring in their 
suggestion, are appearing with increasing frequency, each 
helpful to the quality of its successor. They are creating de- 
sirable innovation and.are unmistakably popular. 

The necessary sequence of this review requires me to place 
this very interesting phase, the tall buildings of America, 
among my impressions of the new manner and its advent in 
this country, and, therefore, to defer until later my impres- 
sions of the “‘modern”’ skyscraper. 

The new manner comes upon the scene as the result of new 
and vastly enlarged structural and economic forces. It 
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comes as a departure from the orderly, possibly leisurely, 
process of our architectural endeavor. It interrupts a dull 
architectural complacency. It comes as the evidence of the 
revolt, if we care to call it such; at least, the evidence of a 
strong desire to break from the long established precedent in 
architecture, very generally embraced by the civilization of 
western Europe and of America, namely, the forms of the 
Renaissance. 

It is in contrast to such orderly beauty as is represented by 
the exquisite groups that form the Place de la Concorde in 
Paris; groups which represent the accumulation of estab- 
lished precedent, the acceptance of an orderly manner in 
architecture expressive of a quiet, sustained beauty. In such 
buildings the forces suggested in structure have not been 
entirely denied, but have been controlled to ends of a classic 
quiet and with beauty as the single measure of the architec- 
ture. Place de la Concorde still bears honor to the French 
understanding of the charm of historic beauty, free from 
confusion of changing forms. In America we have grown 
accustomed to a variety of expression in architecture, to a 
confusion of type and to a lack of sensitive appreciation of 
either scale or sustained beauty. With us it has been the 
individual example in immediate contrast with the indi- 
vidual example of diverse character. In the cities abroad 
greater uniformity, and a vaster extent of buildings in the 
forms of the Renaissance, have given greater quiet, more 
impressive beauty, and to a degree much more positive archi- 
tectural quality. Into such groups as those of Paris, where 
historic beauty is so sensitive to change, the introduction of 
examples characteristic of modern building would be most 
unfortunate. The introduction of modern architecture amid 
our confusion is less harmful and is even likely to be stimulat- 
ing because it seeks refreshing directness. 
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From Florence and Rome of the Renaissance until today 
“Modern Architecture” as a general term has stood in con- 
trast to “Ancient Architecture,” which from all early sources 
extends beyond Rome into the architecture of Byzantium. 
It has had like contrast to the term, “‘Mediaeval Architec- 
ture,’ that of western Europe, from Rome until the con- 
scious return again to the modelling on the Roman precedent 
in the Renaissance. 

Would not the architect who rightly values that most out- 
standing architecture of structure, the architecture of Rome, 
willingly be more generous of centuries and permit modern 
architecture, as a term, to extend from the days of Rome 
without interruption, for certainly the glory of Roman struc- 
ture was through centuries regained and repossessed in 
amazing completeness in the mediaeval cathedrals in a new 
and vital manner! 

The modernist is offering his new manner in equal con- 
trast to the entire historic field. He is seeking in his more 
attractive compositions to repossess an equal mastery of an 
architecture of structure, for in architecture he desires that 
structure shall suggest and possess clearer, more direct ex- 
pression. He heralds the new forces of steel and reinforced 
concrete, and electrical and mechanical power, which have 
been added in very recent generations to the Roman, 
Mediaeval, and Renaissance elements of structure. He 
justly holds that when these forces are handled to the ends 
of beauty, they are as completely a part of architectural de- 
sign—as real and as vital—as the elements which have de- 
scended to us from the age of Constantine. 

The modernist is the product of the age. He is, in archi- 
tecture, the restive spirit of our time. He is summing up the 
philosophy of the restive spirits of the past century. He 
joins those who have supported the movements of revolt 
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ever since the romance of mediaeval composition gave way 
to rule and formula. 

The universality of the Renaissance in western Europe 
and recent America needs no explanation. We are not pre- 
pared to declare the modernist more sure of displacing it 
than were the restive spirits which preceded him, yet we are 
amazed at the contrast he offers and occasionally delighted 
with the new. 

Until the past twenty years we could feel that the new 
forces in structure were a handicap rather than an advantage 
to design. Architectural design at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century sought to restrain or subdue the effect of these 
new elements of structure, or so to cloak them with the forms 
of the past as to make them meaningless. The effort of de- 
sign seemed to be to make the lofty building fit into an his- 
toric niche entirely too small for it. We feel today the 
realness of modern structure seeking to reveal itself. We 
feel the beginning of a more direct manner, less restrained, 
less confused, more romantic in the richness of its geometric 
form, and of correspondingly simpler detail. André Lurcat, 
in his very recent work termed Architecture, tells us: “From 
this time we move forward to an architecture which will be 
the exact expression of our age.” This is essential to the 
modernist’s creed. 

Throughout the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries in Europe, and throughout the nineteenth century 
in America (in so far as important architecture was de- 
veloped in this country), there had been accumulated a vast 
volume of precedent in building of all types reaching the 
normal requirements of nations. ‘This architecture, vast in 
quantity, possessed in its elements a certain likeness of ex- 
pression, which had to a great degree reached uniformity, 
possibly approaching monotony. Following the later build- 
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ings of the Middle Ages, the romance of composition gave 
way to an established rule and formula productive of uni- 
formity and it created an architecture having an arranged 
and formal beauty, the elements of which possessed the evi- 
dence of adaptation, to a more or less accurate degree, from 
the elements of Roman architecture. 

It was, however, only the exceptional example that pos- 
sessed the boldness of Roman massing or the geometry of 
Roman composition. The great volume of accumulated 
recent precedent was of buildings of lesser dimension, more 
uniform in type, more closely juxtaposed, and formed from a 
relatively infinite repetition of small internal cubicals or 
rooms. The result was an architecture having fairly correct 
approximation to Roman surface, in a petty way, but still 
without the glory of Roman structure. 

It is my desire to mention the evidences, as they have 
occurred, of those restive spirits in design which have sought 
to break away from the placid acceptance of the forms of 
the Renaissance. Architects’ criticism of the new movement, 
in general, has, been a criticism of it as a fad, a fashion to be 
short-lived, and, at best, but a short interruption of the con- 
tinued current of recent centuries. It is for this reason that, 
as one forms his impressions of the modernist abroad and at 
home, it is well to recall the evidences of such restive desire 
for change as have arisen. The old manner has been sup- 
ported by inertia and precedent, while the new manner seeks 
the support of science and investigation. 

With the beginning of the nineteenth century there oc- 
curred in Europe, particularly in France, a modest revival 
of the romance of Gothic building. Later there came the 
Gothic revival of England and a similar interest in mediaeval 
architecture with Pugin and Ruskin in England and with 
Viollet-le-Duc and Revoil in France. These movements 
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-_ were not productive of work of sufficient value or beauty to 


exceed the low levels of the Renaissance of their own time. 
Much of the romanticism that resulted was positively ugly. 
Each of these restless spirits agreed, however, in “pleading 
for truth” in architecture. Each decried the structural in- 
sincerity of the Renaissance as it prevailed in their time, and 
each, in turning to the Gothic, saw in it a certain organic 
quality stressing in the design the structure which made it 
possible. They revived the old formula of “structure so 
ornamental and ornament so structural it is impossible to 
draw a dividing line between the two.”’ But they produced 
no likeness to that historic quality. 

Certainly the return to the study of the mediaeval, as 
possessing greater beauty because it was mediaeval, had no 
more valid reason than the return to the Roman, as possess- 
ing greater beauty because it, in its time, had possessed im- 
pressive architectural beauty, and the revival of either 
possessed a like nature of archaeology, which certainly could 
not meet the demand of the critics for new forms expressive 
of the new structure and new needs of their time. The spirit 
of this movement which expressed itself in the desire for 
romance and for a change of form, away from prevailing 
custom, was characterized by a positive pleading for scien- 
tific building exactly as clear as that of “modern” leaders. 
Viollet-le-Duc states his case for a new architecture as 
follows: 

““Architecture is the sister of Science; the former under- 
goes modification and advances hand in hand with the latter, 
and reaches its point of greatest splendor when Science itself 
has just passed a glorious stage in its career. But we must 
make this distinction between Science and Art: Science suf- 
fers no eclipses. What it has acquired by means of observa- 
tion, analysis, and logical deduction, is a permanent gain, 
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and is, as it were, incorruptible. It is not so with that art 
which is the nearest kin to science, viz., architecture. Archi- 
tecture, whose principles are based more directly than any 
other art on science, may disregard this support to such a 
degree as to be entirely unconscious of its value, and so de- 
cline. And it can only re itself by immersion in the 
vivifying fount of science.” 

He brings this belief to bear upon the architecture a his 
time in France by emphasizing the degree to which precedent 
rather than scientific knowledge control design among his 
contemporaries: 

“The revival of architecture in the West, toward the mid- 
dle of the twelfth century, exactly coincides with the great 
intellectual movement of that period of literature, science 
and philosophy. 

“Tt was at the beginning of the thirteenth century that 
attention was turned toward physical and mathematical sci- 
ence; and architecture immediately joined in the movement 
and completely altered the traditional forms which it had 
hitherto retained. 

‘““The same phenomenon may be observed in the sixteenth 
century ; it was by taking advantage of the scientific progress 
of that brilliant epoch that architecture modified the super- 
annuated forms of the period called Gothic. 

‘But few ages can compete with our own in the glory of 
its scientific achievements. Do our architects, like their pred- 
ecessors, equally avail themselves of this source of esthetic 
renovation? No. They prefer to ignore the close connection 
of science with art and to give to us public buildings of a hy- 
brid style, more or less influenced by the debased architecture 
of the last two centuries. .. Purely scientific knowledge should 
be their starting point to constitute an art deduced from 
that knowledge and from the requirements of the time.” 
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Such was the text of the leading restive spirit in design of 
France in the middle of the past century, one who held that 
for architecture in France the spirit of inquiry and independ- 
ence was dead. 

In comparison with his remarks, let us place the creed of 
Le Corbusier, the leader of French modernism today. He 
states: 

“Our modern life, when we are active and about, has 
created its own objects; its costumes, its fountain pens, its 
eversharp pencils, its typewriter, its telephone, its admirable 
office furniture, its plate glass, its safety razor, and the 
limousine, the steamship and the aeroplane. 

“Our epoch is fixing its own style day by day. It is there 
under our eyes. 

“Eyes which do not see. 

“A serious-minded architect will prefer respect for the 
changes of nature to a lazy respect for tradition; to the nar- 
rowness of commonplace conceptions he will prefer the 
majesty of solutions which spring from a problem which has 
been clearly stated—solutions needed by this age of mighty 
effort which has taken so gigantic a step forward.” 

While more than half a century of the most colossal scien- 
tific achievement separates these two leaders, we find an 
amazing likeness of meaning in their ideal for architecture of 
the future. And lest we feel they emphasize science too 
strongly, let us recall each had an ardent faith and apprecia- 
tion of the exquisite beauty of the architecture of Greece, 
and held that to be the example of the true relation of art 
and science in architecture. 

Cold as Le Corbusier’s statement appears, expressed 
clearly in terms of daily utilitarian objects, let us avoid the 
pitfall of thinking the solutions he demands are to be devoid 
of beauty. Let us remember it is he who tells us: ‘“There is 
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no art without emotion. Stones are dead things sleeping in 
the quarries. Drama lies all around the key achievements 
of humanity.” 

The romantic movement, a so-called Gothic revival, rather 
than a realistic movement, was the manner in which the res- 
tive spirit expressed itself. It was an age not ready for real- 
ism. It remained for the World War to give the modernist 
his opportunity. 

From England and France this movement spread to 
America. It was coincident with the building of Trinity 
Church, New York, by Upjohn, and Saint Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral by Renwick, works dating from 1840 to 1860. They 
bring a certain historic beauty possessed in Gothic architec- 
ture, a romance of design, however, less complete than the 
sources from which they originated and without added con- 
tribution of an inspiring nature. Still today as one views the 
confusion of upper Fifth Avenue, Renwick’s St. Patrick’s 
becomes a more noble work. Much is being done that is not 
half so good. 

It was just after this time that the architecture of America 
and, in fact, the architecture of the world, sank to its lowest - 
ebb; the period of poverty in imagination and of pettiness in 
execution. ‘Therefore, it was a time for the achieving of 
great victory, and that victory came as a single-handed suc- 
cess to H. H. Richardson. It was his privilege between 1852 
and 1877 to give to America work, not fundamentally of in- 
fluence in a particular style for which he is best known, 
namely, the Romanesque, but rather to prove again the 
truths of a great architecture in an age when architecture 
had declined into a pitiful period of romantic makeshift. 
His buildings possessed the soundness of robust structure, 
the massiveness of vast scale, and the romance of impressive 
composition. His work being in a definite style was weakly 
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interpreted by his followers in meagre and shabby terms. 
The story of robust structure was forgotten, and the forms 
of Richardson’s Romanesque multiplied in doll house pro- 
portions to absurdity. 

Beginning with the early nineties, we have the introduc- 
tion into American architecture of the structural materials 
of steel and reinforced concrete. With them came the de- 
velopment of further mechanical and electrical powers, and 
the introduction of the elevator capable of meeting the possi- 
bilities of more lofty structure presented by the opportunity 
of steel. Among the later works of Viollet-le-Duc had been 
certain studies in the structural steel forms, available and 
being developed in the France of his time. ‘These studies 
were Clearly in line with an architecture that should take its 
form from the new material. They suggested a new archi- 
tecture modelled on structural steel shapes. They were not 
productive of work contributing to the beauty of architecture 
and possibly the thesis of such design is to be found in the 
Eiffel Tower. 

The architecture supported by structure in steel and rein- 
forced concrete in America at once developed an unattractive 
box-like character. At best, its bareness was shrouded by a 
Roman colonnade at its base and an Italian arcade and cor- 
nice at its top. The new materials brought about engineer- 
ing possibilities for success which were quickly understood 
and achieved, but they brought to architecture a problem 
whose solution in terms of established precedent appeared 
hopeless and impossible. The evidences of this box-like 
type, however, provoked again the restive spirits of design 
to new and different formulae, in which building should cor- 
respond in its expression to the structure which made it 
possible. The leader in this movement was Louis Sullivan 
of Chicago. 
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It is strange that the most effective opportunity for the 
classical manner to express itself in American cities should 
have been coincident with and should have afforded an 
effective opening, also, for expression of the new manner. 
The great group of buildings which constituted the Colum- 
bian Exposition at Chicago in 1893 brought to the American 
people the first pictures of a sustained classical manner in 
architecture developed on a broad and impressive plan. 
However, in the building dedicated to transportation at the 
Columbian Exposition, Louis Sullivan gave us a direct, vigor- 
ous composition, very expressive and of an entirely different 
mood from the prevailing architecture of that exposition. 

In the later nineties, it was his privilege to apply his 
formula to commercial buildings of the many-storied type. 
His analysis of such structure was to give to it a form 
kindred to its type, that from the relatively large openings 
at the base it should proceed upward in a modest reduction 
of such openings, that there should be continuity expressed 
in vertical piers suggesting the steel of the columns, and 
that between such piers the successive windows should ap- 
pear in single, simple panels ranging from the second or 
third stories to near the top of the building. Such was his 
design of the Wainright Building in St. Louis. Finally, the 
design is pulled together by an immense horizontal band 
coinciding with the attic story and is terminated with a mas- 
sive, simple cornice of great severity. The design at once 
appears as a unit. No romance of form beyond the simple 
geometry of his time occurs. The building is still a simple 
cube, but certainly more fitting and convincing. 

The influence of Sullivan, however, was not so much from 
the work which he produced, as from the zeal with which 
he declared his opinions and the vigor with which he attacked 
the entrenched forces of classical design. He became the 
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leader of modernism in America, and by his writings, the 
most appreciated of American architects in foreign lands. 

In his autobiography, which he called The Autobiography 
of an Idea, we may read his hope for a new or ‘“‘modern’”’ 
architecture: 

“In the better aspects of eclecticism and taste, that is to 
say, through those aspects which reveal a certain depth of 
artistic feeling and a physical sense of material, rather than 
mere scene-painting or archaeology, however clever, there 
is to be discovered a hope and a forecast. For it is within 
the range of possibilities, one may even go so far as to 
say probabilities, that out of the very richness and multi- 
plicity of the architectural phenomena called ‘“‘styles” there 
may arise in the architectural mind a perception growing 
slowly into clearness, that architecture in its material nature 
and in its animating essence is a plastic art. This truth, so 
long resisted because of the limited intellectual boundaries 
and the deficient sympathy of academic training, must even- 
tually prevail.” 

But for Sullivan, his inspiration of the law that ‘‘form 
ever follows function” was from nature, “its power is as 
gentle and as irresistible as that of the springtime.” 

In this he was unlike the modernist of today, for our 
modernists have chosen the machine as their example. 

The modernist of today cites for us the first automobile 
of a generation ago, the horseless carriage, a phaeton im- 
pelled by a hidden machine, and shows that art has evolved 
from this a form of the modern automobile adapted beauti- 
fully to the machine requirements of power, speed, and com- 
fort which it represents; that the envelope or covering of 
the machine has taken plastic fitness to the mechanics of the 
automobile. On this theory the modernist proclaims the 
demand for an architecture so enveloped as to express its 
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meaning, as clearly and as accurately as the modern machine 
is enveloped. The modernist states “machinery contains in 
itself the factor of economy which makes for selection. The 
house is a machine for living in.” 

Louis Sullivan and his associate and successor, Frank 
Lloyd Wright, were impressively followed abroad. There 
contemporary realistic movements among enthusiasts for 
modern architecture were led by Otto Wagner in Vienna, 
by De Cuypers in Holland, by Peter Behrens in Germany, 
and later by Tony Garnier and Auguste Perret in France. 
In the closing years of the nineteenth century we have in 
Europe, particularly in France and Belgium, the Art 
Nouveau movement; a movement of radical departure, a 
strange composition of form, in structure analytical, as Sulli- 
van would have it, but of distorted and unpleasant shape. 
All of us have had our contact with the drt Nouveau. Possi- 
bly its examples were too recent for us to look at the mod- 
ernism of today fairly. Possibly the modernism of the years 
from 1920 to 1924 abroad appeared too closely related to 
the Art Nouveau movement. I feel, as we examine the bet- 
ter examples of recent design, we shall see that structural 
honesty and simplicity have triumphed over confused form. 

A similar Arts and Crafts movement in Germany and 
America produced the vulgar and heavy massive style, 
particularly in furniture, equally denying the refinements 
of historic precedent. 

It would scarcely be fair in considering the restive spirits 
that have produced the modern leaders in architecture to 
hold them accountable for the work of either the Art 
Nouveau or the Arts and Crafts movements. Such were 
probably the product of the low level which architectural 
effort had reached, and of the lack of genius in the minority 
which supported these movements. 
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The second decade of the twentieth century found for 
America, serious, progressive, powerful, architectural de- 
velopment, but restrained largely within very conservative 
limits of a carefully studied continuation of classical tradi- 
tion, a serious return to the finer qualities of the architecture 
of the Renaissance. Notable public groups and notable 
buildings of private and commercial character were well 
studied in a careful and controlled manner by capable men, 
to the purpose of securing beauty. The success of these men 
has established in America, up to the present time, a deeply 
entrenched acceptance of the splendor of classical tradition. 
Further, as we shall note in considering the new manner 
here, America chose to frolic with glee in the antique shops 
of Europe, and to bring back a curious miscellany of style 
in both architecture and furniture, and to reach a period 
of eclecticism unequalled in the history of any people, with 
the result that Italian, Spanish, modern Mediterranean, 
Norman, English, French, Swiss, and Georgian composi- 
tions, meritoriously studied, are to be found arranged side 
by side in a single limited perspective. Amid such a frolic 
the thought of design in truthful relation to structure was 
too dull. 

Abroad the modern movement, just prior to the World 
War, began to take its forms from an economical treatment 
of reinforced concrete as developed under industrial condi- 
tions. Behrens in Germany, with great industrial plants as 
a motif, Garnier in France, with the industrial city, and 
Perret with his reinforced concrete solutions were giving 
quite a splendor of intensely simple form to the archi- 
tects’ vocabulary, and a new stimulant to the imagination; big, 
positive, clean forms, ready for study toward refinement. 

Finally, we cannot prepare the ground for our opinion 
on modern architecture without accounting for the influence 
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of the great World War. This influence for Europe was, 
first, that of a complete cessation and interruption of the 
prevailing powers of formalism and architectural formula, 
and an interruption or cessation of this character destroyed 
the established financial security of the conservatives and 
gave added opportunity for the modernist when work was 
resumed. Further, the European attitude of mind had been 
decidedly shaken. New movements, social, economic, and 
political resulted at the close of the war. But probably more 
directly influential than either of these was the absolute 
demand for a more rigid economy in structure. It became 
necessary that modern structure in Europe should achieve, 
by the most simple and inexpensive method, the most com- 
plete harmony of the requirements of comfort and purpose 
in building within the very minimum of expenditure. Here 
the modernist had the opportunity to demand the discarding 
of the formal, costly costume of the past. 

A more fitting frankness and a more convincing architec- 
tural meaning seemed to appear at once with the freeing of 
architecture from the long accumulated incrustation of 
historic detail. Buildings emerged clearer, cleaner, and more 
understandable to the layman; expressing by this directness 
a greater fitness to the character of our epoch, which is one 
that seeks to approach its problems in a less devious manner 
and to adjust them according to facts made available by 
present-day research. 

For America the years after the war gave gigantic op- 
portunity for vast building. So great was this movement 
that architecture was raised to equal the colossal commer- 
cial and industrial structure developed as a result of the 
war. Design could attempt to interpret the colossal spirit 
of American commerce and industry. There accompanied 
this opportunity a lavishness of expenditure so vast that it 
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has no equal within so short a period in all architectural 
history. Therefore, a variety of design prevailed without 
a controlling thought or purpose. In it the modernists, 


- still the great minority, were able to accomplish a few monu- 


ments of great dimension and test the public attitude toward 
such innovation. 

I feel that no matter how brief or incomplete such a 
survey may be, it should include the effect produced upon 
the architectural profession by the work of the late Bertram 
G. Goodhue. Goodhue’s work began at the time when 
Sullivan’s work was at its height. Goodhue’s early work 
was in the spirit of a carefully studied return to the history 
of English Gothic, both ecclesiastical and collegiate. In this 
field, with Cram, he became a leader in bringing to America 
examples of exquisite architecture based on a. carefully 
studied mediaeval precedent. But no figure in recent archi- 
tectural history made such a marked development in the 
short period of his professional life, as did Bertram G. 
Goodhue. He proved himself a ‘‘master of many arts.”’ It 
required a figure of outstanding genius, equal to any of his 
age, to encourage the acceptance of a fresh study of new 
and changing forms. With one so capable, the departure 
from an established character in which he was leader, to 
new beauties, was an inspiration to other capable men 
hitherto extremely conservative. In his Nebraska State 
Capitol, and in others of his later buildings, he turned de- 
liberately from mediaevalism and produced designs of amaz- 
ing simplicity, suggestive not so much of analytical structure, 
as of opportunity for romantic composition in the monolith. 
This was of the spirit of the modern. It required that to 
the spirit of the modern should be brought the architectural 
quality of beauty. There is no measure, which either the 
modern or the sustained classicism can eventually approach, 
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for architectural merit, in which beauty is not the final 
critic. 

The development of the architecture which we, for the 
moment, call “‘modern,”’ and would study for our impressions 
of the modern, we can safely say begins with the year 1920, 
whether it be abroad or at home. Whatever the preliminary 
studies of past efforts and movements, really successful 
attempts to apply composition and to approach a romantic 
beauty have been in solutions dating after that time. It is 
from that point that we shall take up the examples upon 
which we shall try to reach our impressions as to the merit 
of modernism both in Europe and America. 

I shall not attempt any prophecy. I shall simply try to 
give an equally critical selection of the better examples of 
recent work abroad and at home. Justice to the modern 
requires, as it does to the work based on classical tradition, 
that the most meritorious examples be chosen to show the 
height to which such design offers beauty. It is a work 
which is rapidly progressing—progressing so fast that pub- 
lications of last year fail noticeably of reaching the beauty 
of designs of this year. It has the quality of stimulating 
the imagination. This much and no more as to its future: 
unlike similar movements of the past, it comes upon a recep- 
tive world—one open to conviction—and unlike similar 
movements in the past, it comes at a period of active archi- 
tectural endeavor to find support from men whose ability is 
unexcelled. Whether, in itself, it succeeds or not, it has the 
power to revitalize the imagination even of the most con- 
servative. 

I should like to take the liberty of quoting from the very 
recent work of Hugh Ferris, The Metropolis of Tomorrow. 

Ferris, in his architectural experience, has been closely 
associated with the illustrating of the more outstanding de- 
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signs of the past twenty years as developed by the leading 
architects of America in both the classical and the romantic 
fields. 

He is picturing the metropolis as he sees it from the upper 
levels of one of its gigantic structures and watches it emerge 
from the darkness and obscurity of early dawn; I quote: 

““Are these masses of steel and glass the embodiment of 
some blind mechanical force which has imposed itself, as 
though from without, on a helpless humanity? At first 
glance one might well imagine this. Nevertheless, there 
is but one view which can be taken; there is but one 
fact that can serve as our criterion. The drama is first and 
foremost a human drama. Those vast architectural forms 
are only a stage set. Is the set well designed? Indeed, it is 
not designed at all! In speaking of the city as a whole, it 
is impossible to say that it did more than come to be built. 
We must admit that as a whole it is not work of conscious 
design.” 

This is his graphic picture of the city of today. Against 
the absence of design the modernist places “‘the establish- 
ment of standards in order to face the problem of perfec- 
tion” —‘“‘beautiful with all the animation the artist can add 
to severe and functioning elements.” 

The modernist proposes, in place of the congested and 
unhealthful nature of the city of today, a city which shall be 
built for speed and bathed in sunlight. In the enlightenment 
of our age we may no longer build and rebuild in ever-increas- 
ing confusion upon the plan of the past, but in a broader, 
saner, more perfect manner reflecting with clarity the effort to 
design so as to meet intelligently the requirements of modern 
city life as we know them to be; that our cities shall become 
both intensely useful and desirable. It is the modernist’s 
creed that order shall replace confusion; that our cities, being 
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the expression of the greatest efforts of man, shall show 
man’s mastery in the spirit of science. 

The modernist’s approach to his problem is indeed 
stimulating. 
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II 


THE NEW MANNER IN FRANCE AND 
NORTHERN EUROPE 


N our survey of the search by architects for a more direct 
manner of expression in design, we sought to recall those 
restive spirits of the past century who had as their vision 
the search for truth in architecture. Their approach to such 
truth had been a return to romantic design, a return to 
mediaeval precedent, but their efforts had finally cul- 
minated in a pitiful period of romantic makeshift. With 
the coming of the new powers of steel and reinforced con- 
crete, with mechanical and electrical forces, the past half 
century has seen the battle of restive spirits centered in 
the call for realism, and their efforts directed against the 
established supremacy of the advocates of classic tradition. 
In this battle the advocates of classic form and beauty 
were more established than ever at the time of the opening 
of the World War; only here and there were the modernists 
of Europe holding attention in new reinforced concrete 
forms of direct, simple manner, and these principally as 
adapted to industry. In general, the romantic movement and 
the realistic movement had been supported by a restive 
minority. That minority had found difficulty in attaching 
to its cause men of proven architectural genius. With the 
coming of peace, the momentum of the established order 
was so diminished by long idleness that new conditions were 
more apparent, new solutions received more readily by a 
public now more open to conviction. 
229 
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Many old orders had changed, and with the resumption 
of work in architecture, the new movement was for the first 
time generously supported by genius and ability. 

‘From this time,” says Lurcat, “we go forward toward an 
architecture which shall be the exact expression of our age.” 

Of the work of the modernists in France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, and the countries of Northern Europe, there was 
given an excellent opportunity for comparison in the Paris 
Exposition of Decorative Arts in 1925, not through the 
form which the buildings of these several countries dis- 
played on the grounds of the exposition, but by means of the 
very complete architectural exhibits submitted by the archi- 
tects of these countries. A conservative judgment upon the 
relative merit of the beauty attained in the new forms gave 
the convincing impression that the greater interest lay 
among those exhibits from Holland and Finland. 

In 1925 the modern work displayed by the French exhibit 
lacked the simpleness and directness of the work of the 
north. The French work was strongly reminiscent of the 
Art Nouveau, and seemed possessed of some of the “Red” 
seething, the aftermath of war. Examples relating to prob- 
lems of restoration of villages were convincing answers of 
the impossibility of seeking the charm of the past in the 
material of the present when economy was the guide. There 
was no new note of an inspiring nature in them, nor did they 
possess the beauty of the old. 

On the other hand, the work from the northern countries 
showed distinct architectural qualities in buildings of simple 
brick work, carefully studied as to the proportions of the 
masses in the buildings, and frequently quite beautiful. The 
northern countries, however, retain many of the character- 


istics peculiar to their early architecture in forms which were 
of entirely local acceptance. 
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This decided difference in the position of modernism in. 
architectural design abroad was of simple historic explana- 
tion. For the northern countries, the universal character of 
a Renaissance tradition had never prevailed as completely 
as it did in France. For several generations architects of 
Holland, Denmark, and Sweden had been planning buildings 
of brick, in which the forms of the Renaissance played little 
part. In cities of the north, a sufficient volume of relatively 
modern brick buildings prevailed as a background for the 
newer buildings whose design and dimension was now made 
possible by modern materials of steel and concrete. The 
new buildings therefore appeared in conformity to the envi- 
ronment in which they were placed. The manner, also, in 
which these brick buildings were expressed had been matur- 
ing more gradually, more pleasantly. The apprenticeship in 
the modern manner was more advanced. However, his- 
toric tradition of the peculiar roofs of the north resulting 
from an early architecture of wood possessed certain high- 
ly imaginative but peculiar forms. The submergence of 
these forms had never been within the range of the Ren- 
aissance, and their submergence was not yet entirely within 
the range of modernism. Therefore, the northern work, 
while fascinating, was truly national in influence and char- 
acter. 

The aftermath of the World War was the most direct 
of all causes leading to the acceptance of the new manner. 
The long inactivity of the leading architects of France 
during the war, and during the years immediately following 
the war, had broken down the established security of their 
position. The modernists, striving for recognition before 
the war, were at the front when work was resumed. New 
forces, social, economic and political, in the wake of the 
war, gave reason for change; and the greatest of these 
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reasons, in my opinion, was the demand for economy. Un- 
able to continue the costly costume of the past with economy, 
the modernist stepped forward to hasten its discard. My 
impression is that this urgent insistence by the modernist 
upon the meeting of the economic demands of France with 
the discard of the classic tradition has led him to attribute 
beyond justifiable reason, a certain machine-like character 
to this modern age. It is clear that the very best reason 
behind his calling for the overthrow of all the courtly 
manner of the past lay in the sincerity with which he at- 
tempted to solve the modern problem under the most exact- 
ing and rigid routine of economy. The seriousness of his 
acceptance of so changed a condition, and the daring to face 
it frankly, knowing well the difficulties a new and simpler 
architecture must face in immediate contrast with the splen- 
did monuments of the past, demand our respect. 

If we examine the attitude of the leaders of French 
modernism, we are impressed by an exaggerated complaint 
and criticism on their part of all preceding French archi- 
tecture since the Middle Ages. I cannot personally find 
justification for so elaborate a criticism of the immediate 
past in France; though like all other countries in which 
Renaissance forms had long continuity, decline was apparent 
and dullness was frequently evident. I feel rather the echo 
of a despair that such golden opportunities had carried so 
little logic. Of the modernists, I find M. André Lurcat to 
be very clear in his philosophy of a new architecture. I also 
find him to be a most truthful exponent of the law of econ- 
omy which constitutes the condition under which the 
modern French architect must work. From such law, he 
derives, as an architect should derive, a basic principle for 
his architecture. For him the true and eternal law of econ- 
omy directs all modern French work, and he sees in this, 
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because of the simple materials and simple form, a great 
opportunity to develop into beauty. He emphasizes this prin- 
ciple, that it is always dangerous in architecture to pass wil- 
fully beyond economy; meaning very clearly that there is 
greater beauty to be found in simple material, simple man- 
ner, and exquisite proportion. ‘‘From the beginning to the 
end of our work, the law of economy is respected.” 

While we of America have found no similar clear-cut re- 
quirement to direct our architectural efforts since the close 
of the war, we are not by training or example likely to 
accept without question the exaltation of economy. 

The glories of the richness of classical building as well as 
the costly beauties of the later Middle Ages linger too 
clearly in our thoughts of what a splendid architecture should 
achieve. But in justice to the problems of France, we can 
appreciate the artist’s spirit which exalts the necessary man- 
ner of today as an opportunity for beauty. 

I feel the impressions we should record after a survey of 
the better modern buildings abroad would be to recognize 
that conservative standards are gaining ground and that the 
work is moving toward a real quality and beauty. There has 
been so much of modernism, so many buildings built, within 
the past few years abroad, with such a wide confusion as to 
their form and to their decoration, that one can easily find 
plenty of examples which are distinctly bad. I am not pre- 
pared to say that as yet one may find a large minority of 
the examples to be good. We have never reached the utopia 
in recent generations where this could be said of our classical 
tradition either. We must choose the good as the evidence 
of what the movement promises, even as from the past it has 
been our habit to select the good for example. The French 
critics are openly asserting that the new work possesses the 
defects to be expected in a new movement. 
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By a general practice of present-day Germany, France, 
and Holland, many new buildings are material for publica- 
tion in the form of architectural monograph. Quickly after 
the buildings are built, their contribution to the knowledge 
of modern form and modern solution is made available, and 
this is promoting the unity of the modern movement to a very 
considerable degree. There is evidence of unity to a degree 
which is new and of a renewed vitality of architectural 
alertness. 

The more violent modernists of France take a position 
beyond economy, and demand that every form relating to 
the modern house or modern building be examined solely 
as to its reason. They seriously attack a great many ac- 
cepted forms as being totally useless. Such attack has more 
justification abroad, where the prevailing housing conditions 
reflect much less modern comfort than in America. Still, 
even though there be evidence of exaggeration, there is also 
considerable good sense which we would do well to examine. 
We, with our modern conveniences, still have the usefulness of 
our homes, as well as their beauty, dulled by much that is un- 
necessary. It is really interesting to get such a vision as Le 
Corbusier gives, if I may take the liberty of combining certain 
pertinent statements of his toward this picture. I quote: 

‘‘Architecture is stifled by custom.” 

‘‘Peace has set the problem of reconstruction in the north 
of France, but we are totally disarmed and do not know how 
to build in the modern way. Why do we have enormous 
useless roofs on pretty suburban homes? Why the scanty 
windows with the little panes? Why the elaborate book 
cases? Why the enormous chandeliers, the mantel pieces, 
the damask wall papers with their motley design ?” 

“Daylight hardly enters your homes. Your windows are 
dificult to open. There are no ventilators for changing the 
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air such as we have in any dining car. The existing plan of 
the dwelling house takes no account of man and is conceived 
as a furniture store.” 

He states further: ‘The standard of furniture is in its 
full flood of experiment among the manufacturers of office 
furniture and trunks. We have only to follow this path; and 
all the humbug talked about the unique objects, the ‘precious 
piece’ rings false and shows a lack of understanding of the 
needs of the present day. The chair is a machine for sitting 
in,” and still further, “the house is a machine for living in.” 

For the Parisian who dwelt in semi-darkness, amid 
plaster-panelled rooms, richly corniced, stupidly formal for 
modern living, and where furnishings accumulated to dull 
one to stupor, this doctrine, while radical, was invigorating. 
To its development as a practical philosophy the French 
modernist is committed. If to its sanitary preaching the doc- 
trine of economy is added we have a picture of the advance 
of the new manner. 

Let us look at this problem of economy from the point of 
view of the young architect of France, immediately after the 
war. It is quite evident that in the face of meager means, 
problems in scale with the history of Paris were unlikely to 
reappear for more than a generation. The opportunities 
afforded were to be mainly those of small housing require- 
ments and of remodelling existing buildings. The young 
architect must see in these his only probable chance to dis- 
tinguish himself. It was clearly evident that any meager 
attempt at the costly forms of the past would immediately 
reflect inferiority. The situation clearly drives the young 
architect into an intense study of construction and the appli- 
cation of structural forms in a unique way within the range of 
economy. Sound, logical solutions in which maximum com- 
forts accompany minimum costs are certain to be popular. 
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We should not consider the occasional, exuberant remod- 
elling of shop fronts as characteristic of French modern 
work, but rather the manner in which new buildings have 
been designed. The work of Tony Garnier, immediately 
prior to the war, gave us designs for industrial housing in 
concrete that possessed good arrangement and appearance. 
The forms of the French tradition were modified to suit con- 
crete, but they were retained. There was no deliberate with- 
drawal of all architectural detail. One could feel something 
more than the most rigid requirements had been allowed to 
influence the design. In this respect, tradition was regulating 
design. 

Since the war a quite different character of house has 
appeared through France, and has been carried generally 
into examples in Belgium, Czecho-Slovakia, and, except for 
the use of brick in place of concrete, in Holland and Ger- 
many. These designs are distinctly barren of detail. They 
are geometric compositions following a very sensible analysis 
of the size, shape, and lighting most desirable for the rooms 
contained in them. The living machine has been more scien- 
tifically provided for. Such houses are scarcely pretty. They 
must go much further in study for beauty before we are 
ready to accept them with great enthusiasm. 

Considering the problem of the young architect, let us 
see what this housing problem has meant to him. Take, for 
example, the work of Rob Mallet-Stevens, who by his work 
since the war has become a very popular architect of Paris. 
On a limited area, formerly a small garden, he placed four 
buildings, including his studio and office, grouping them on 
a new and narrow street, rue Mallet-Stevens. Every line has 
the extreme simpleness of the material, the plainness of un- 
broken stucco surface and the convincing evidence of extreme 
economy, sheet metal doors and industrial iron window 
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frames, standards of low cost but lasting type. This group 
of buildings corresponds in expense to what in America we 
should call the cheap, jerry-built apartment. Every con- 
ceivable economy has been exercised. Work representing 
the same amount of expenditure has been done a thousand 
times in American cities since the World War without de- 
serving an atom of architectural interest. It is the form 
which is given to Mallet-Stevens’ work; the new and different 
grouping of masses, the pleasant orderly arrangement and 
lighting of rooms, and the convincing statement of a new 
character, that has brought his name very promptly to atten- 
tion in Europe and even to the very general attention of the 
American architect. The group of four buildings as a whole 
is really very pleasant. As a departure from the bizarre 
pre-war French apartments of like cost, it is decidedly good; 
no more horrible dwellings of formal pattern conceived in 
red and yellow brick. The new manner by the arrangement 
of rooms, and by the ease with which they can be moderately 
and attractively furnished and decorated, helped to establish 
the popularity which he has secured. These buildings were 
built in 1927, and today he is constantly engaged with work 
of larger and more important character. This larger work 
retains the same elements of composition but with less direct- 
ness. His work at the Casino at St. Jean-de-Luz seems less 
architectural, it is more pageantry. There is more confusion 
and less form. 

Along quite similar lines the new domestic type is being 
carried on by Lurcat, Le Corbusier, and Moreux in France, 
Gropius and Haesler in Germany, Hoste and Bourgeois in 
Belgium, Stam in Holland, and Sartoris in Italy. 

Were such examples merely unique rather than fairly con- 
sistent in recent domestic design abroad, we should feel that 
they were certain to be but the temporary expression of a 
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period of intense economy. They represent, however, an 
improved condition of living, more pleasant spaces, more 
air, more light, less elaborate furnishing, vastly simpler 
decoration. With these improved conditions they have de- 
veloped a popularity which would lead us to believe further 
and more beautiful development of similar forms will likely 
prevail; forms, let us hope, as free from decoration, yet 
more graceful in mass and proportion. 

While on the subject of housing, let me mention briefly 
housing types of Holland. Some of the most interesting 
that I have seen are in Amsterdam. In Amsterdam an exten- 
sive development of workmen’s apartments occurred imme- 
diately following the war. The architecture in Holland is 
of brick. The color is pleasant. The forms appear less 
severe than in France, but the nature of their softening is 
less logical. Between such designs of 1922 and the more 
recent developments out in the new section of Amsterdam 
near the stadium, a new beauty has developed tremendously. 
There is a quality in the newer apartments which is quite as 
real as that of any mediaeval city. They are of simple brick 
work with scarcely a trace of stone, with pleasant color 
value, with charming freedom in geometric massing, and 
are arranged around courts so that all facades become fronts 
and they are quite as beautiful from the courts as from the 
boulevards. There are no rear doors, nor garages, and 
the impression they give is of quite the most ideal housing of 
economical character that one can imagine. A new city of 
tremendous interest and charm has been created within the 
past three years. Here, as in Finland, the extent of the new 
manner, its thoroughness in producing a completely archi- 
tectural conception is amazing. There is a sustained beauty 
amid the simplicity, and it is carried out without a single 
annoying conflicting element in the panorama it presents. 
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It is a picture far beyond our confusion, a picture which 
places the modernist among our true social philosophers 
and restores architecture to the niche among the liberal arts 
which it occupied in the days of the building of Chartres. 
Holland does not continue the broad horizontals of its 
earlier work as they are being continued in Germany. The 
characteristic modern German apartment is a study in broad — 
horizontals, while the characteristic tall German building 
is a study in continued verticals. We are not likely to find 
much pleasure in the German types, yet if we think of these 
styles in comparison with the petty scale and ugliness of cer- 
tain sections of our own country where housing of like 
economy was formerly attempted, a multiple repetition of 
tiny houses exactly alike, we are rather in favor of these 
more modern buildings, with their better scale and splendid 
simplicity. Francis Keally, whose facile pencil is so con- 
stantly seeking new forms, finds the sweep of German hori- 
zontals inspiring and accepts them with enthusiasm. 
However, let us pass from the economies of housing, to 
the recent evidences of buildings of greater mass and more 
complex form. The evidences in pre-war Europe of a some- 
what modern nature, which were best known to us, probably 
were after the type of the Wertheim store in Berlin. In it 
is clearly represented the general influence of the adaptation 
of modified mediaeval forms to a steel design. The detail 
does not convince us that it is fortunate and suggests a 
period of the past without accomplishing beauty. Such was 
German modernism of 1904. The same character of work 
occurs at Duesseldorf, influenced by the design at Berlin and 
built in 1908, but has dropped the mediaeval detail for a 
certain modification of classical detail and some frankly new 
and rather simple forms. Or if we pass to Holland, at the 
Hague, we have a similar shop with a still more pronounced 
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scene of modernism. The translation into glass is more 
definite and the historic forms more completely eliminated. 
All of these examples date before the war and each of them 
possesses to a considerable degree useless ornamentation 
which, in comparison with recent forms, is all the more 
noticeable. 

The very recent work is emphasized in the new Electrical 
Building in Berlin, by Hans Hertlein, in which the distinct 
merit of the new work is apparent. This new colossus is 
marvelously impressive; it suggests the spirit of Louis 
Sullivan attaining a new triumph. For Germany, the prevail- 
ing material, like that of Holland, is brick, and in brick 
with a wilful avoiding of stone, some very impressive effects 
have been secured. The brick work in texture approaches 
that of northern Italy in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
but the bigness of modern masses is understood, and the small 
scale relief of brick ornament entirely omitted as unfitting. 

Among the more meritorious of German works is the 
Exposition group and Planetarium, at Duesseldorf, built in 
1926 by Dr. William Kreis. The court of the exposition is 
a composition in continued beautiful horizontals flanking 
either side of a court for an impressive length. This ter- 
minates with the tremendous pile of the Planetarium raised 
on an enormous terrace. A brick arcade of utmost severity, 
but of tremendous dimension, surrounds the building. Cer- 
tainly in these forms the peculiarities of the modern show 
a tendency toward subservience to control within conserva- 
tive design. 

One of the most attractive buildings that one finds in 
northern Germany is the office building of the steel corpora- 
tion at Duesseldorf, expressed in the plainest, simplest brick 
work throughout, with rigid economy in materials, and yet 
a very delightful composition. Grouped around a court, the 
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building is a fascinating example of the skill with which the 
simplest use of continued verticals can create an architectural 
quality. The front of the court is open, except for beautiful 
iron gates on either side and a charming three-story control 
building placed at the front center. The relation in scale, 
between the small building and the tall building surrounding 
it, is delightful. | 

At Nuremberg, a warehouse by Fahrenkamp, a building 
of purely commercial character, emphasizes the trend of the 
most recent years. It achieves a still further crystalline 
nature which brings to the imagination the beauty toward 
which the true modern may aspire. 

We are given to catalogue German modernism by the 
intriguing geometry of Peter Behren’s court of the dyeworks 
at Hoechst, or by the clumsy wall treatments of the apart- 
ment hotels of Hamburg. A change, most difficult to under- 
stand, has been evidenced in the work of the past two 
years. We can feel that in the unity of the movement Ger- 
many too is wiping away the unessentials. Possibly economy 
is truly corrective, the high cost of useless and of clumsy 
form may be dawning upon all; at any rate, a sweeping 
house-cleaning seems to have benefited German architecture. 

Still, cults and extremists remain, and among the manu- 
facturing establishments we find their disciples. 

The apostle of industrial building and its relation to 
architecture in Germany is Erich Mendelsohn. He, like 
Mallet-Stevens in France, enjoys a great popularity. His 
solutions of an industrial and commercial nature are more 
daring. His theory is that these plants can be expressed in 
an architectural manner in which the function of the plant 
distinctly forms the building. In justice to his designs, which 
for the most part appear very ugly to us, they represent 
some of the most exquisitely studied-out solutions of plan 
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arrangement that are to be found anywhere in modern 
architecture. With consummate skill the machine-like prob- 
lem of industry and of vast commercial establishments is 
worked out and the building takes its shape from the modi- 
fied and changing activities of different sections and floors. 
Mendelsohn was the architect for the new Einstein Tower 
at Potsdam, which in itself is a wonderfully brilliant bit of 
planning expressed in a most unattractive form. 

It is, however, in designs most characteristic of Mendel- 
sohn that the continued horizontals occur, repeating story 
after story, terminating against a final vast brick abutment. 
Industrial plants may thus appear less monotonous, and as 
we see them, may become giant gargoyles with individuality. 
Further, and more daring, he encloses his buildings entirely 
with glass and sheet iron or bronze, eliminating masonry 
entirely except simple, unbroken brick walls that terminate 
his design. Designs of this character, while novel and show- 
ing the enterprise of the modernist, are not suggestive to us 
of civic beauty, and if Germany were to follow this practice 
entirely, we could safely disregard its modern work. Iron 
may be quite suitable in combination with glass for useful 
buildings for commerce and trade, but architecture justly 
deserves a greater dignity in its buildings which are to have 
lasting purpose. 

Passing to Holland, the outstanding design of the past 
two years is undoubtedly the stadium at Amsterdam. The 
stadium is in simple massive brick walls, unadorned except at 
the entrances where an elaborate and skillful composition, 
largely vertical but with cleverly handled horizontals, con- 
stitutes one of the most fascinating studies in geometric 
form to be found in any northern work. The Amsterdam 
stadium was the work of Jan Wils and was completed in 
1928. Itis less conservative than some of the German work, 
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but it is more definitely possessed of an artistic and imagina- 
tive quality, forcefully stated by entirely new and unusual 
composition. The design, when seen from the vast parking 
concourse in front of the principal entrance, is one of crystal- 
line freshness and delightful color. 

It is very difficult in so short a space even to touch the 
elements of structure as they affect European design, and 
much that relates to it has been necessarily omitted, yet from 
structure the modernist takes his form. I can refer only to 
two favored forms, each very logical and very economical, 
which they are using. The first is the simple cantilever. 
This is the principle used in the broad projected shadows of 
the apartment groups of the Germans, with their clustered 
bands of windows, unbroken bands of shadow made by the 
projection of the concrete floor slab of the building outward 
from the outside columns for a modest distance. Sometimes 
this forms an upper balcony, more often it is skirted by a 
simple concrete beam and closed in by a continuous hori- 
zontal bank of windows. 

The forms which have developed from the cantilever 
construction probably are the most annoying to the Ameri- 
can, probably the most offensive to our taste, because we are 
not yet prepared to look at the design in elements of struc- 
ture as the modernist looks at it. To the modernist the 
logic of structure is all that is necessary to complete the 
understanding of design. A simple cantilever is a perfectly 
natural element of structure in the use of reinforced con- 
crete. It is possible to overhang the sidewalk with the suc- 
cessive upper stories, to create broad shadows, to gain more 
room, and to do so with perfect economy. Wherever the 
cantilever is used, there occurs the horizontal element of 
design emphasized to the extreme. The esthetics that we 
understand are satisfied best when the continuity of vertical 
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support is clearly expressed. Such building is more restful, 
more satisfying. The denial of vertical support, as far as 
the eye is concerned, depending on the intelligence to realize 
the logical nature of the design, is not sufficient for us. We 
are unaccustomed to it and prefer the evidence of continued 
vertical support. 

The second development is the parabolic arch in rein- 
forced concrete. Considering it in contrast to classic tradi- 
tion, its continuity, as against the round arch resting on the 
pier or capital, is suggestive of strength and grace. The 
apparent power of the new arch, springing from the floor 
and rising to great height without any interruption, is a 
distinct architectural contribution. It was used by Maigrot 
in his market house of Reims, with clean-cut accuracy and 
definite architectural quality. It has been used since in great 
aeroplane hangars, in great railway concourses, and in in- 
dustrial establishments; with more modest cost for the 
enclosing of a vast amount of space. Freed from internal 
supports, such great spaces appear more interesting than 
the column-supported flat roof, or the truss-supported roofs 
of our practice. 

The adaptation of the parabolic arch to purely architec- 
tural form in monumental buildings we find to better advan- 
tage in the interior of the post office at Utrecht, Holland, 
by J. Crowell, architect. It has newness, directness, expres- 
siveness—all of the qualities the modern would like to have 
and yet a beauty quite comparable with the material advan- 
tages of economy. This is the expressive beauty of the new 
arch; an arch that is resilient, the interplay of great forces of 
both tension and compression, in which reinforced concrete 
differs so completely from the quality of stone. 

The parabola has also been the basis of design for the 
interiors of the better modern churches. From the few 
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examples that I have seen, I am delighted with the extent 
to which the church shows progress in modern design. The 
German exteriors still are clumsy, over-decorated, over- 
formed, but the interiors are amazingly simple and dignified. 
The German churches of Professor Béhm do not yet quite 
reach forms which are completely appealing to us, but they 
do reflect a positively definite character. If we keep in mind 
the driving economy of modern Europe, we may translate 
that requirement into terms of design for ourselves. We 
must recognize, when we come to churches, what that econo- 
my has meant in our own architecture. America practised 
silly economy in church architecture for several generations 
past. The results are flimsy, poor makeshifts as compared 
with the splendor of mediaeval architecture. Pre-war work 
abroad had the same disquieting evidence of pettiness and 
lack of dignity as compared with the Middle Ages or with 
the greater works of the Renaissance. The modernist has 
caught the sound, solid, enduring nature of the mediaeval 
church. Stone in its lace-like detail is impossible. Simple 
poured concrete is an honest, lasting, and inexpensive ma- 
terial, and with it in his finer solutions, he attempts to apply 
no surface decoration of a bygone time. He has expressed the 
same structural directness that was characteristic of the 
great churches of the twelfth century, in which, without 
exception, throughout all western Europe the mediaeval 
church represented power, vast dignity, and sincerity of 
structure which gave to the individual a spirit of contempla- 
tion and consolation amid impressive quiet. So we must give 
credit to these modernists for telling some splendid truths 
again in new material in the interiors of their churches. They 
have reached with simplest means qualities that seemed lost 
to all recent church building. By their very solidness and 
clearness they have done what even with stone we could not 
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do, recover the spirit of the church without spoiling it with 
mediaeval detail. ; 

As for the exteriors, the Germans have yet to offer a 
solution that does not deny the dignity of the interior. On 
the other hand, there is in Denmark, the recent Grundtvig’s 
Church at Copenhagen, by P. V. Klint, which reaches a skill, 
simpleness, and rhythm of composition which we enjoy. 
Like churches of the north, its entrances lack the grand scale 
of the French, and this practical protection from the cold 
weakens the design in beauty. In Stockholm, St. Engel- 
brekt’s and St. Hogalid’s have vastly cleaner and more digni- 
fied exteriors in brickwork with graceful towers. They 
bring anew the mediaeval fineness of lofty interiors ex- 
pressed in such simpleness as to enhance the splendor such 
height affords. 

The outstanding examples of the modern manner, by 
which the north has become known to American architects, 
have been Ragnar Ostberg’s City Hall at Stockholm and 
Eliel Saarinen’s railroad terminal at Helsingfors. The first 
of these, in composition, reminds us of the Lombard period, 
of twelfth century Italy, and with beautiful color and work- 
manship, with most picturesque position, the work seems 
romantic to an excessive degree. The second, the Helsing- 
fors terminal, is more novel, its forms more vigorous, its 
material and color beautiful, yet as should be expected in 
the initial efforts of a new manner, there is a mingling of the 
unusual masses with newer forms which merge none too well. 

Much more recently, the Concert Hall in Stockholm re- 
turns to a saner beauty which combines the skill of modern 
knowledge of material with gracefulness of form. 

In Helsingfors, J. S. Siren is completing his House of 
Parliament in a manner proving the modernist seeks beauty 
as his aim. The stunts of the terminal station of fifteen 
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years earlier have given way under this later artist to as 
impressive a composition in balance and refinement as recent 
generations can offer. The formal manner which his subject 
suggests is fully expressed, yet in every respect its design 
and detail meet the demands of the new manner. This 
work conforms to American ideals of the better modern, 
as suggested in the refreshing designs upon classic pattern 
recently coming from the office of Paul Cret. To Siren’s 
design, however, there is a vast scale and majestic cleanness 
and directness we have not yet witnessed in America; our 
important public work cautiously clings to the apron strings 
of our own enfeebled tradition. 

Finally, if we are to form our impressions of the modern 
movement abroad with a sense of fairness, we must look 
rather to their aims for the future, than to the work which 
in so short a time they have been able to complete under 
such adverse conditions. 

In this respect, the future vision of the Finnish capitol 
is a wonderful one; from 1915, before its national inde- 
pendence had become a fact, it was planning the extremely 
dificult problem of the recovery of water-surrounded areas 
sufficient for the extension of the city in its growth. Through 
studies by Saarinen, published in 1915, and again in 1918, 
and with a well-organized department carrying these to 
further plan-studies in more recent years, a general plan 
has been so far determined that today the city of the future 
is being developed in a series of architectural models, under 
the direction of Oiva Kallio, to so thorough an extent that 
not alone the height of buildings, but their general mass and 
form, are being so determined that conflict and confusion 
can be completely avoided. Streets and their intersections 
are also exquisitely modelled in such a manner that they 
fix the vision of the future as a reality upon the public mind. 
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Where in America, with our cities growing far more 
rapidly than in Finland, is such thorough safeguard of 
creative vision being stored up for the protection and 
guidance of our future? 

With the emergence of the creative imagination from 
the complacent acceptance of the hackneyed manner of pre- 
war days arises the determination of the modernist to 
build to meet new conditions, sanely, in the remedial manner 
of science, and to plan far enough ahead so that a new 
beauty, which can avoid confusion, may become possible. 

If we return to Paris for the French modernist vision, 
we have a complementary picture. For Paris, the housing 
problem is the major problem, and next to this is the problem 
of traffic, for, like all great metropolises, this is ever in- 
creasingly difficult. 

There is probably no more exquisite story of the relation 
of the modern to the historic, than can be found in Albert 
Guérard’s ‘‘Future of Paris,” recently published in French. 
His plea is distinctly for the preservation of the historic 
beauty of that city. For him, Paris possesses an exquisite 
and sensitive scale, continued and preserved through cen- 
turies, so uniform in quality, so distinguished in the gray 
tones that prevail throughout, that to introduce into the 
historic centers of that city the elements of modernism would 
be blasphemy. However, with a free mind, he suggests, 
and the French projects of vast scale conform with his 
views, that Paris is ever new and that there is room for 
infinite imagination in the new manner, providing it be used 
in new sections at a distance from the historic boulevards and 
monuments. 

Projects are actually being studied and developed for vast 
housing groups along the east bank of the Seine several 
miles out from the center of the city. Of such projects 
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is one, by André Ventre, which represents the problem of 
a street for traffic devoid of pedestrians; a street for pedes- 
trians at a much higher level devoid of vehicles; and a suc- 
cessive progress from garage space underneath the buildings 
at the street level, to loft buildings for the lower stories, 
offices for the upper stories, and finally on the avenues of 
pedestrians, dwellings and apartments with large open spaces 
for amusements, cafés, and theatres. 

Or again, such a project as that of Henri Savage, also 
for the same section of the city: Savage proposes that 
the base of the buildings shall likewise be used for auto- 
mobiles. He piles up an almost mythical city, in which single 
group of colossal size, some three thousand apartments are 
to be contained, with shops, promenades, theatres, churches, 
and practically all of the city conveniences for a vast popula- 
tion; a vast populated pyramid with amazing possibilities 
of beauty and comfort. While these projects do not de- 
termine the exact design of the future, they show a new and 
wider vision of the problems of the future for architecture. 

My impression of the modern, as it is advancing abroad, 
is that it is moving away from any elaborate, fantastic detail. 
It is not kindred to the drt Nouveau. It possesses solidity 
rather than giddiness. It is moving along the lines of 
economy of space, economy of structure and toward a con- 
servative architectural solution, yet embracing ever more 
gigantic problems. More and more its forms come to lose 
their crudeness and to approach beauty. Only here and 
there distinct beauty has already been attained. The im- 
pression is still deeper than this. It is possessed of an in- 
tensity which is driving it forward to test its power to solve 
the new requirements of a new age. 

While post-war economy gave foreign modernists their 
opportunity to demand new forms of simple geometric 
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nature, they are also applying these new forms to totally 
new solutions of architectural problems and with a more 
serious study of space, comfort, and machinelike codrdina- 
tion. | 

I still must hold that the work of the modernist has a 
long and difficult way before it. The greater dignity of the 
finer things of classic tradition is not to be forsaken al- 
together. Toward equal beauty the new manner must move 
slowly. It is, however, equally my impression that the 
modern movement in Europe is supported by the changes 
of modern times which have called it into being, that there- 
fore we should consider it neither as a fancy nor a fad, to 
be short-lived, but rather as a true expression of the new 
age, deeply and probably lastingly changed, in all countries, 
and that this new expression is being evolved by men of 
great talent and ability in architecture. 


APARTMENT PRoJeEctT, Paris, Henri Savage 


III 


THE ADVENT OF THE NEW MANNER 
IN AMERICA 


E have traced the cause of the restive spirits in 

architecture through the nineteenth century, in their 
romantic movements and in their realistic movements; their 
storming of the established powers of classic tradition, which 
had assumed the right to honor; and we have found that in 
the Europe of today the modernists, armed with the logic 
and necessity resulting from post-war economy, have de- 
manded the discard of the costly costume of the past and 
are substituting more and more clear, clean, refreshing 
design. For them there has been an architectural house- 
cleaning of a great and sweeping nature. New buildings 
are emerging free from ornament, bare of detail, but with 
greater romance and meaning in their composition and 
reaching toward a new beauty, which is within the ap- 
preciation of the people and in spirit with the new age. 

What do we find on our own shores? What is the nature 
of the advent of the new manner? 

Abroad it began in post-war housing needs and in rel- 
atively smaller buildings. It sought scientific application of 
the modern spirit to the dwellings of man. It offered better 
arranged, more comfortable, simpler interiors for the use 
of the people and in reaching maximum comfort within 
minimum expenditure, by means of more studied structure, 
it attained an increasing acceptance and popularity. With 
America the modern movement has practically left the 
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housing field untouched. It appears with us, not gaining 
momentum from the lesser works upward, but from the 
greater works downward. As a new spirit in design, it is 
becoming known to us through the medium of the skyscraper, 
our most typical American building, and so downward 
through apartments, schools, hotels, department stores, 
club buildings, and occasional lesser buildings. 

The reason for this we can reach with relative ease. For 
America the classical tradition of the Revolutionary and 
Post-Revolutionary days formed a background of con- 
servatism and a natural trend for style and its refinements. 
Beginning as a vast continent devoid of artistic tradition, 
architecture was the first of the arts to have expression. 

From the beginning we were to be grouped clearly among 
the conservatives. For us architecture was not an inherent 
possession, with centuries of tradition behind it. The later 
Georgian, proud, self-assertive architecture of extreme 
formalism had come to our shores in the Colonial Period. 
Its expression had been accompanied by conscious pride and 
historic refinement. Its forms were planted upon the public 
consciousness in architecture, so far as we had consciousness 
in architecture in this country, and in every successive period 
the classical tradition inherited the taste for an arranged, 
refining touch which permitted more and more the adapta- 
tion of that tradition to buildings of a new type, and finally 
to the growing architecture of steel and concrete and the 
accompanying mechanical powers. 

The formula of our architects in their education and 
by their practice was the securing of an arranged solution 
to be composed from.elements originally characteristic of 
the architecture of Rome and successively developed with 
decreasing power, through the Renaissance, and even more 
directly through the medium of the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
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A new civilization accompanied by vast development of in- 
dustry and commerce, with vastly enlarged flexibility of 
structural elements was growing toward an expression of 
buildings of great height and daring. These clearly indicated 
a more direct solution, a greater romance as well as a 
greater realism than the formula of the past provided. They 
clearly suggested new and vital design sensitive at once to 
the simplicity and the immensity of their nature. The old 
manner must become more liberal and seek the power of 
creative design, or give way to a new manner. I feel this 
was evident even to the most conservative, yet the nature 
of our tradition in architecture feared innovation and orig- 
inality as the greatest of sins. 
_ In spite of the works of the restive spirits in the Gothic 
revival of the middle of the nineteenth century, the roman- 
ticism of Richardson, the realism of Sullivan and Wright, 
and the mediaevalism of the later Gothic group, the classical 
tradition continued to find ever increasing favor and to add 
more and more glory to our early twentieth century cities. 
The classical tradition came to monopolize the field of 
public and governmental buildings and to be the most united 
and powerful influence for the architectural future of 
America. 

With the close of the war, America faced no condition 
parallel with Europe in architecture. No rigid economy 
lay before us. Vaster wealth than we had ever known had 
been amassed. Vaster industrial development had arisen 
from the evidence of our power in war industries. The 
years of building cessation, in so rapidly growing a country, 
left more to be built than ever before within so short a 
period, and more wealth to be used in building it. 

Under such demands for architectural service our ar- 
chitects found themselves in no situation similar to that of 
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architects abroad. For the architects abroad petty building 
opportunity alone existed through which they might achieve 
worthy architectural position and distinction. Here the 
opportunities were vaster and more luxurious than ever be- 
fore. Neither did we have to analyze structure for economy 
in new and simple methods and materials, and so arrive at 
new and satisfactory solutions. We had no similar ex- 
perience in the interruption or change of social order and 
political structure. In other words, we might go on in our 
accepted manner more powerfully and with greater means 
at our disposal. 

When vast amounts of architectural work are waiting the 
architect’s service, there is not the inventiveness, resource- 
fulness, or intense analytical design, which more restricted 
and more difficult conditions provide. The tendency is a 
refined mediocrity. Therefore, modernism appeared only 
in a few modish importations of the futuristic style from 
abroad, and the modern movement in America after the war 
was negligible until certain studies in the interesting field 
of the skyscraper began to appear, partly, as we shall see, 
as the result of the zoning law of New York, partly because 
of the evident advantage of simpler forms, and partly from 
designs reflected from foreign genius. 

I suggested earlier, with reference to the restive spirits 
of design in our country, that we had not taken their spas- 
modic teachings and works very seriously, partly because as 
a people we took no architectural forms very seriously. Due 
to a spirit of eclecticism which prevailed among us, we have 
long chosen to adapt to our use works of the various nations 
and historic departments of those nations of Europe, as our 
own, without any feeling of guilt or unfitness. We have 
chosen from all history what we liked or wanted because it 
was historic, or appeared beautiful in its historic setting, 
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and so we continued in the architecturally extravagant period 
which followed the year 1920. 

From Florida and California, and through all inland 
cities, there spread contagious importations from the older 
cities of Europe influencing homes and shops and lesser 
public buildings after the manner of Venice, Spain, the 
Riviera and Normandy, and the romantic farm-houses of 
Italy, France, and England. With them came antique and 
“modern antique” furniture, and industries relating to build- 
ing found it to their advantage to reproduce tile floorings, 
roofing materials, imitation stone ornaments, linoleum rugs, 
and furniture imitative of the historic foreign materials. 
With such fascinating frolic for the public we could certainly 
see no prospect of the modest scientific attitude of French 
solutions in severely plain concrete or the equally severe 
solutions of the simple brick work of Holland and Germany. 
In addition we still have and probably shall have for a long 
while to come, an initial economy in frame structure as 
adapted to domestic work. ‘This prevails so generally with 
us that masonry or reinforced concrete structure seldom 
occurs in its European sense. Even the most severe re- 
inforced concrete studies of the French type would be more 
costly for us than wooden structure, cement or brick-clad, 
consequently the manner of our domestic building is not 
directly required to change by reason of economy as was the 
case abroad. Any subsequent change which may appear in 
our domestic architecture will again come by choice and 
selection, and we should not at this time expect that such 
choice would be the severity which economy has occasioned 
abroad, nor that it would very shortly limit itself to a less 
abounding variety of form and color. 

For our modernists the home will long remain an elusive 
problem. Such modern designs as have appeared bear the 
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imprint of the modern French, seemingly sterile of beauty, 
yet retain the prevailing plan solution of the past two dec- 
ades. Essential modernism, finding new and satisfying 
solutions in arrangement for comfort, economy, and studied 
minimum of both care and furniture, have not appeared in 
adequate architectural quality with beauty and charm which 
would develop a desirable popularity. 

This will be a fascinating field for the genius of our ad- 
vancing students of modernism. 

Why should there be so marked an absence of unified 
criticism concerning this habit of choice that has instilled 
itself into the American domestic architecture? Are we to 
believe that, lacking sufficient mastery of the artistic pos- 
sibilities within a normal development of form in so modest 
a problem, we are to accept the confusion resulting from the 
vast range of historic transplanting of humble foreign dwell- 
ings as the evidence of genius? 

One cannot help wondering whether, when an era of sane 
economy comes, as it surely must come, we shall not see that 
a silly extravagance has existed and assisted in the creating 
of the confusion of our domestic architecture. 

For the generation preceding ours a much more limited 
range of historic types prevailed and while the average 
excellence of design was no greater, at least a reasonable 
uniformity prevailed and the types more closely coincided 
in fitness with the climate into which they were transplanted. 
Since 1890 and more distinctly since the World War, the 
range of fantasy has been unequalled. Possibly the movie 
and its paper houses have been an influence in this direction. 
Because of this frolic in the “styles,” our residential streets, 
unless richly grown with large trees, are seldom attractive, 


and our more desirable suburbs present a confusing architec- 
tural medley. 
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It is interesting to compare our position in this matter 
with that of the people of Europe. This comparison ap- 
peared to me with great clearness while living in St. Jean-de- 
Luz in the Basque section of southern France near the border 
of Spain, in that section where the Pyrenees terminate at 
the Atlantic shore. The city is both ancient and modern, 
with historic monuments and with many recent villas of 
both French and English inhabitants. The characteristic 
architecture of the Basque section is clumsy, heavily marked 
still with half-timber type of structure used in conjunction 
with either stone or stucco. It is rather of over-formed and 
barbaric type; vastly different from the characteristic medi- 
aeval or Renaissance architecture of France. St. Jean-de-Luz 
lies some twenty miles by automobile from the Spanish 
boundary. The inhabitants of its villas are mostly people of 
wealth, who spend only part of the year there and, while 
there, enter into the Pyrenees and into Spain frequently. A 
motor trip into Spain and into the Pyrenees on the Spanish 
side or along the Atlantic coast of Spain is a distance of 
thirty or forty miles. There on the Spanish side are to be 
found quite exquisite simple architectural forms well suited 
to the hillsides and to the fishing villages, an architecture 
of the most elemental and pleasant appearance. Yet with 
this beautiful historic and artistic suggestion constantly be- 
fore them, there is not in St. Jean-de-Luz a single building 
in all of its modern work, or in any of its older work, that 
suggests the Spanish design. But the architects of distant 
America find great interest in this portion of Spain and bring 
back from travel exact details from the hill towns of the 
Spanish Pyrenees for rebuilding in California, Florida and 
West Texas. Economy in France would be in favor of the 
Spanish type as against the Basque, but some deeper, under- 
lying principle seems to dominate their architectural sense, 
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so different from the universal habit of choice which prevails 
in America. With them the imported note is at once for- 
eign—with us the foreign note imported seems at home amid 
our confusion. It is clearly a sense of natural sensitiveness 
and good taste. In this matter of style, Dean Edgell, of 
Harvard College, in his book, American Architecture of 
Today, says: “Let no designer defend his work on the 
ground that it is historically correct. The proud owner who 
prides himself upon his Louis XV drawing room makes a 
fool, not only of himself, but of his architect; so long as he 
bases his satisfaction on the “‘stylistic’’ correctness of his 
room. ‘The merit of modern architecture can never depend 
on its correctness with relation to the art of the past.” The 
French critic, Le Corbusier, more vividly tells us ‘““The 
‘styles’ are a lie. Style is a unity of principle animating all 
the work of an epoch, the result of a state of mind which 
has its own special character.’”’ Certainly for us in America 
no unity of principle animates our design in homes. 

Among the students of architecture of today, rather than 
among the architects, one can feel a rapidly growing under- 
standing of American appreciation in which previous habits 
of choice will not continue indefinitely. ‘The architectural 
student is more universally seeking logic and reason, and 
finding greater inspiration in the cleaner forms, freer from 
historic tradition, which are emerging from the architecture 
of great structure in this country. 

I find, for instance, the student presenting his case for 
sanity in this manner. Imagine the problem of three clients, 
one with a preference for Georgian, a second preferring the 
Norman farm-house, and a third distinctly in favor of the 
Spanish—all of these persons having a reasonable desire for 
uniformity and owning adjacent lots. The student takes the 
position that, using the same material, designing all three 
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houses in a true modern manner, devoid of all incongruous 
historic forms which would accent their difference, it is en- 
tirely possible, providing the architect understands the spirit 
of the building of the three types chosen by the three clients, 
to obtain in entirely modern design the character and fitness 
of each home to the true qualities which prevailed in each 
of those historic types; that these qualities are not truly 
dependent upon extravagant copying of historic carpentry 
or furniture but upon arrangement, light and shade, formal 
and informal grouping which repossess the meaning and 
spirit of each type. Under such solution true architecture 
comes into its own—is able to express truly manners of 
living, and fitness takes precedence over confusion. Wider 
understanding of architecture and its meaning will be the 
natural outcome for the students of the new generation as 
a result of the modern movement. 

Of modernism in domestic work at home, the leaders are 
very few. Frank Lloyd Wright has chosen to work in 
concrete forms, adapted to residential construction on a 
romantic scale. His houses in lower California are to be 
included clearly within the modern movement and are de- 
serving of an important place. His Inness house at Los 
Angeles is developed from slabs of concrete, each impressed 
with a texture. The building is arranged in simplest cubic 
form, but sufficiently free to possess clear romance in design 
and impressive directness in the entire composition. He says 
of his work in 1928: ‘‘Gradually the law of gravitation has 
its way, even with the profession. Natural tendency in even 
so humble a thing as building material will gradually but 
eventually force the architect’s hand and overcome profes- 
sional resistance.’’ In his Snowden house, also at Los 
Angeles, he has used the same material, but possibly with 
less desirable effect. It is a mass which appears less truthful 
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in structural forms and less architectural in its effect. In his 
Larkin Building at Buffalo, New York, we have a modern 
solution quite after the logic of the modern abroad—an 
industrial building in an industrial neighborhood. Massive, 
simple, fortress-like on the exterior, it takes its light from 
an inner court excluding the dirt, noise and confusion of the 
street. Wright produces his design clearly, free from any his- 
toric style, with skillful analysis of the plan requirements of 
the building, and the whole is interpreted in simple material. 

From the preponderance of architectural variety as it 
exists all through America in the buildings of a domestic 
character, we may feel that the modern as a movement and 
as understood abroad has not made its advent here. Any 
universality of demand for simpler forms, scientific rather 
than picturesque arrangement, maximum comfort with less 
furniture, has not matured. 

In the vast field of building that exists between domestic 
architecture and the typically American structure, the sky- 
scraper, the same range of choice prevails as in domestic 
work. In the lesser of these buildings such as community 
stores, small churches, and buildings bordering on the 
domestic rather than the business zones, a wide selective 
range of style has increased since 1920 in the same pro- 
portion as it has among the residences. It is only when we 
come to the skyscraper that we can feel a newness, a 
modernism in American work, and feel an architectural 
truth being sought and showing evolution and development. 
We can well start, therefore, with the lofty building. 

Denkmar Adler and Louis Sullivan designed the Chicago 
Auditorium, a purely masonry skyscraper. Some four years 
Sullivan developed the plans of this colossal undertaking. 
It appeared as a romanesque development from the art 
of Richardson with the enormous weight characteristic of 
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masonry. Marvelous as evidence of the spirit of the growing 
city of Chicago, still it possessed the clumsiness of the 
overgrown. 

It was immediately followed by Burnham and Root’s 
Monadnock Building, an undertaking involving sixteen 
stories of masonry construction, and showing the determi- 
nation of our designers for lofty structure even before 
structural steel had been developed. 

Holabird and Roche, with the Tacoma Building in 1890, 
carried forward the spirit for lofty building with the first 
skyscraper designed in structural steel frame, and Sullivan 
again carried forward the expression of the new material in 
his Wainwright Building in St. Louis. 

With the introduction of steel, curious elongated forms 
of frightful derivation from mediaeval architecture ap- 
peared, to give a meaningless and curious romanticism. 
There also appeared buildings of frankly box-like nature, 
devoid of interest or architectural quality. The movement 
during the nineties and during the first decade of the present 
century held in the majority of cases to the ‘“‘packing-box”’ 
form, relieving it with a curious implantation of Roman 
colonnades at the base, and Italian arcades at the top. 

We might well compare these two forms in two St. Louis 
buildings, which are examples of the diverging schools of 
thought. 

The Wainwright Building, by Sullivan, is a very true 
contribution by that artist, with the sane analysis of steel 
columns and their continuity, in vertical structure, together 
with the great binding together of the design in the terra 
cotta band at the top. In this design the forces which sought 
expression in structure are represented, and their improve- 
ment over the preceding forms is apparent. Compare with 
Sullivan’s building the Boatmen’s Bank Building of St. Louis, 
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by Eames and Young, a building representing a spirit of 
classical tradition. This represents a type of building which, 
with further refinement and study, attained greater ac- 
ceptance than any other, as the type characteristic of the 
American office building. It was treated in a classical manner 
at the base with an unlimited succession of stories pre- 
sented as an unbroken plane on which was a gridiron of 
windows; finally to be terminated by another colonnade in 
a somewhat classical manner. This design, however, carries 
the broad binding frieze so tragically heavy above the 
stubby piers of the upper stories, as if making a compromise 
in the direction of Sullivan’s design. 

With ever increasing refinement of detail the box-like 
type of steel framed building continued a complacent course 
through the early years of the century before the coming 
of the Great War. 

Here and there designs, lifting from the monotonous mass 
of the building a tower of merit, appeared, and the tower 
rather than the building became the object of interest. 

During this period, Cass Gilbert, with his West Street 
Building for which a tower was originally planned, and with 
his Woolworth Building, achieved great beauty. In each of 
these designs the accent of the vertical steel is harmonious 
and pleasant; the architectural quality of excellent. pro- 
portion is convincingly attained. While in detail a mediae- 
val motif prevails, probably to entirely too marked a degree, 
the designs have symmetry and balance superior to those 
expressed in classical detail. The consistent dignity which 
we must feel to be a true attribute of towering buildings 
prevails, no flimsiness nor trash. 

As the skyscrapers accumulated more and more in the 
congested area of Lower Manhattan Island, their fre- 
quency, close spacing, and divergence of form produced 
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confusion rather than beauty, and only here and there along 
streets of a cavern-like nature were a few finer towers sug- 
gestive of the magnitude of structural effort involved in 
their building. The buildings were scarcely, as a whole, 
architectural. They were engineering bee-hives architec- 
turally sheeted with confusing forms. Their divergent styles 
and distorted perspective caused an ugly rather than a 
beautiful city. 

_ Two forces produced modernism for the skyscraper. The 
most architectural of these forces was the independence of 
genius in the type such as Goodhue suggested in the lofty 
design of the Nebraska State Capitol, giving lofty structure 
its meaning in American civilization, as the typical form 
which has found favor among us, and giving to lofty struc- 
ture at the same time the advantage which it justly deserves 
of complete and unembarrassed perspective, a quality which 
it had not enjoyed in Lower Manhattan. Once the beauty of 
lofty structure pictured itself on the architect’s imagination 
as separated from congestion and confusion, the lofty build- 
ing became the characteristic monument of our time. 

The second influence directing great volume of architec- 
tural effort into an entirely new form of steel structure, 
came with the enactment of the zoning law in the City of 
New York in 1916. Probably no legislative enactment ever 
had as sweeping a reaction upon architectural design as did 
the enactment of the zoning law, and certainly no such 
similar enactment produced as amazingly desirable a change. 
The purpose of the enactment of the New York law was 
to check the unlimited creation of deep, dark caverns, lined 
with buildings of great height into which sunlight could not 
penetrate. It was meant to reduce an already maximum 
traffic condition. The habit prior to the enactment of the 
zoning, or set-back, law had been to erect buildings, using 
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every available square inch of space which the lot permitted 
and to such height as increasing structural knowledge 
allowed. This resulted in buildings of small frontage, near 
to or adjoining each other, of varying designs and of varying 
heights, but all towering dizzily above the streets, and the 
streets were the streets of pigmies. 

I think we can see that the development in America has 
been to bring the skyscraper to the attention of the American 
people as the distinctive architectural expression of our time, 
and realizing its opportunities for beauty, it no longer exists 
in the minds of the people as the accident of Lower Man- 
hattan, where, as a colossus, it first came into being. It 
certainly is not an architectural solution, when spilling its 
thousands upon thousands of inhabitants upon streets laid 
out for three-story residential buildings and following either 
the lanes or the cow paths of an early city. The scale of 
the skyscraper is just coming into the consciousness of the 
American people, and the scale of the skyscraper is a scale 
of boulevards not less than two hundred feet in width, 
and of perspectives which permit the building to be identified 
in its entirety by the human eye at a level of five feet six 
inches above the sidewalk. Authors of the zoning law had 
in mind that the law would not alone prevent the continual 
vertical aspect of the city street, but would actually limit 
by reduction the amount of space in the buildings and so 
decrease rather than increase the traffic at the street level. 
The zoning law, as it prevails in New York and has been 
adopted in other cities, is based on a limitation of the 
vertical height of the building at the street line. This is 
usually about one and a half times the width of the street. 
From that level up, the building for a certain distance may 
follow an imaginary line after the manner of the side of 
a pyramid, and so create a setting back of the surface of the 
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building in an architectural manner until it reaches a certain 
limit varying with the different laws and approximating a 
quarter of its area at the ground; at which point it may con- 
tinue vertically as a tower to unlimited heights. The effect 
of this enactment was to bring about buildings having a 
geometric form quite different from the simple cube, charac- 
teristic of the buildings built prior to the set-back enactment. 

The new buildings at once became of greater architectural 
interest. Geometric forms resulting were more pleasant to 
the eye. The handling of these geometric forms within the 
staid formalism of the classic tradition was less applicable; 
and buildings appeared in more plainness and at first in not 
entirely pleasing proportions. The tendency in the buildings 
taking their form under the new law was toward tower 
buildings emerging from great geometric bases, quite rich 
in geometric forms near the ground. Such design had been 
suggested in the building proposed for the Episcopal Con- 
vocation by Bertram G. Goodhue. While his design, rising 
from the greater geometric mass as a base, was not one 
designed under the set-back law and did not carry that base 
to the limits permitted under such law, it was one of the 
great imaginative contributions to the dignity of lofty struc- 
ture as it will be understood in America. The continuity of 
steel structure in slender ribbed-like treatment between the 
great corner masses was a poetic story of structural truth- 
fulness controlled with true artistry, and the relation, al- 
though vastly expanded in later buildings—the relation, 
between such ribbed-like surface and the massive corner 
pilons—has been repeatedly used in recent buildings, though 
probably never as successfully as was indicated in Goodhue’s 
dream-like design. 

In comparison with Goodhue’s conception of the steel 
structure between impinging stony masses, the Bush Tower 
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of New York City gives us the steel design continuous over 


: 


the surface in a manner that is stringy and of less convincing 


dignity. 

The momentum of the set-back law created buildings 
rapidly assuming a telescopic character, that is to say, the 
excessive recession at the points of set-back gave the upper 
portion of the building an appearance of possible elongation 
or diminution within the lower drum. The perspective at the 
point of recession in these buildings became unpleasant, and 
it clearly violated the esthetics to which we were accus- 
tomed, a reasonable continuity, as far as the eye is concerned, 
of the vertical support. It was perfectly logical as a steel 
structure that the inner columns could bear weight equal to 
or greater than that borne by the outer columns, and that 
their continuity within the lower structure was real, if not 
to the eye, at least to the reason, but the result was not 
completely successful in architecture. 

We can compare this principle of the telescopic character 
of the buildings occurring under the set-back law with those 
which were not influenced by a similar law, as shown by the 
Tribune Building of Chicago, by Raymond Hood and John 
Mead Howell. This building was the result of an inter- 
national competition to build the most beautiful skyscraper 
in America, and was executed in accordance with the winning 
design. The popularity of the second design, that of Eliel 
Saarinen of Finland, was very great among the architects, 
and in substance it followed the ribbed-like structure of 
Goodhue’s Convocation Building, flanked by simple pilons 
on either side, but gracefully receding in like geometric 
form, in almost musical rhythm in the upper stages of the 
design. The Tribune Building suggests an excess of Gothic 
form near the top, to a degree which seems to take away 
from the exquisite nature of the great shaft of the tower. 
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The movement of the tower building, where not controlled 
under the set-back law, is more interesting in the design of 
John Mead Howell for the Pan-Hellenic House in New 
York. More modernism, as we tend to think of modernism, 
expressive of structure unadorned, of vertical continuity, 
exists in this design, and better still, the recession of the 
building near the top remains within a reasonable perspec- 
tive devoid of telescopic feeling. ‘The forms at the street 
level, while not intensely bare, are without great relief and 
bear considerable likeness to equally modern foreign build- 
ings. The forms near the top suggest in a terrifically power- 
ful manner the vertical ascent which is characteristic of the 
entire structure. The windows seem to have lost rectangular 
dimension and to be continuous within the shadows of the 
great verticals which make up the building. 

As compared with the beauty which prevails in the tower 
building free from the set-back requirements under its earlier 
solutions, one would feel that the set-back requirement had 
led to new invention, but not to greater beauty. The New 
York Telephone Building creates the sense of enormousness 
which modern structure attempts, but of an equal clumsiness 
and lack of pleasant relation in the geometric masses which 
compose it. 

This naturally brings us back to the inherent conservatism 
and desire for purity of form which prevailed among our 
architects prior to the war and which represented our 
more outstanding architectural quality in greater buildings. 
Therefore, with relief, we turn to a building as distinct 
as that of the Savoy-Plaza Hotel of New York, executed 
under the requirements of the set-back law. We find here 
produced a building retaining the classical tradition designed 
primarily without emphasis of its structural form but with 
the artistic emphasis of beauty, a design in which a final 
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romanticism is given in the towering roof resembling the 
chateaux of France even to the enormous chimney tops which 
terminate it. Throughout there is a refinement of pro- 
portion, a satisfactory expression of the vertical, and yet 
essentially a design in which the horizontal requirement of 
classicism is recognized and upheld. So we see the battle 
of the styles still waging and emphasizing, as always, the 
structural analysts of the modern, as compared with the 
advocates of form and beauty. 

We may carry this battle with the adherents of roman- 
ticism even further, as expressed in Klauder’s Cathedral of 
Learning for the University of Pittsburgh, in modified 
Gothic tower building, not restrained within the geometric 
exactness of either of the other two types, and seeking the 
adaptation of an historic motive derived from the architec- 
ture of the Middle Ages, exaggerated to a colossal height. 

If there be a distinct tendency prevailing in the modern 
buildings of the new type in America, we can feel that that 
tendency is probably more unified at the present moment 
about designs which retain neither classical tradition in new 
adaptation nor the romantic mediaeval tradition in the new 
type, but rather are bent on building up with freedom and 
with finer proportion, a recessive series of geometric forms 
of the utmost simplicity, ribbed in their steel-like nature 
from bottom to top, forming a simple vertical base for a 
great tower, the design of which retains its ribbed-like steel 
nature, rising, without monotony, between well-proportioned 
masses at the corners; its final termination, whether abrupt 
or sustained by spire-like roofs, relieved of telescopic 
quality, and its persistent lift, from ground upward toward 
the clouds, uninterrupted. 

There has been more recently a limited adaptation of the 
cantilever construction to the skyscraper, because of certain 
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useful practical advantages which this system has produced 
in foreign examples. The possibility of using the cantilever 
as a refinement toward the control of the recession in 
the upper levels of lofty buildings, in my opinion has 
been neglected. Where now these recessions between base 
and tower, and in high geometric masses abutting the tow- 
- er, are frequently without refinement and appear abrupt, 
the cantilever suggests more gradual recession, more 
beautifully arranged perspective, and more exquisite sil- 
houette reflecting the sensitiveness to be expected in excellent 
design. 

May we not with reason question whether the skyscraper 
has not become really a problem the requirements of which 
are essentially fixed? Is there not after all an essential archi- 
tectural unity in the frequent building of lofty structures 
composed of thousands of small cubicles, with the vertical 
circulation by elevators approaching standardization? Could 
we not expect more beautiful architecture if we accepted 
the modernists’ view of perfection as requiring that ‘first we 
aim to set up standards” and then approach perfection by 
subjecting our competitive genius to the test of more and 
more refinement and beauty? 

I question whether the most recent development of the 
skyscraper as a “‘stunt”’ of design is not much farther away 
from modernism than the gradual evolution of its design 
through the past twenty years has been. 

I feel as I view the works done most recently in the name 
of the modern manner in New York City that the day of 
the modern may indeed be long delayed; that the rich mean- 
ing of the new thought is being lost amid the ill-shapen and 
grotesque. A popularity sufficient to allow experimentation 
with the new has prevailed before the sound spirit of the new 
manner has been sufficiently understood by the profession to 
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permit a dignified series of buildings possessing the quality 
of architecture to arise. In place of such a series there have 
arisen colossals demanding attention from height and from 
bizarre material and ornament. For the moment at least, 
a sane judgment must give priority of architectural merit to 
the works of the classicists which preceded these modern 
monstrosities. 

If these new works be modernism, then modernism would 
seem to fit solely that character of absurd technological 
exaggeration which has expressed itself in useless and 
thoughtless overproduction throughout industrial lines. 
Quality, for which a popular advertisement assures us there 
is no substitute, has been clearly neglected. Architecture, as 
architecture, has been abandoned either from ignorance or 
from purely wilful effort to attract attention, in contrast 
to what one finds to be the development in northern Europe — 
—a daily progress toward a real architectural quality, clearer 
and cleaner—a measured development meeting classical rest- 
fulness with true taste, yet at the same time retaining ro- 
mance, that gentle hand of the artist, rather than a sense 
of form or mechanical expression alone. America, perhaps, 
is too quickly bearing giants whose coarseness may sweep us 
back to a violent classicism ere the new manner can become 
truly known. 

If this be true, another twenty years may pass before an 
acceptance of the new manner, as being truly of the archi- 
tecture of the future, can come for us. 

I feel that the students of today most overwhelmingly 
condemn and discard the bizarre, cheap, tinny structures, 
which are being labelled modern. The students are seeking 
a cleanness of form, a refinement possessing consistent scale, 
and an architectural organism which expresses itself in an 
architectural manner. These men in their day will give us 
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buildings in terms of an all-pervading beauty which we all 
eagerly await. 

Modernism has appeared among our public buildings 
within reasonably conservative bounds. It has appeared as 
a more free interpretation of the geometry of building rather 
than an importation or development of a “‘style.”” Here and 
there in lesser buildings, some of relative importance, some 
of commonplace position, the new composition is apparent. 
The Library by Goodhue, at Los Angeles, in massive mono- 
lith, presents with vigorous shadows a building bold in pro- 
portion, but a contribution to the new vitality in design. Los 
Angeles has made to this modern work a great contribution 
of monolithic structure, both in concrete building and in steel 
building reflecting a concrete character. Churches by Allison 
and commercial buildings by Nimmons carry this quality. To 
a degree the concrete monolith has, in America, continued to 
associate itself with historic forms. Definite style-forms, 
simplified but retained as suitable to casting in concrete, have 
been used, and the freedom and impressiveness of a barer 
structure have not been realized to the same degree as they 
have been realized abroad. 

Cass Gilbert, during the war, produced one of the most 
outstanding concrete designs in our history, in the Army 
Warehouse at Brooklyn. The design was so vigorous, so 
free of ornament, so distinctly excellent, that it deserved 
importance beyond the practical purposes of the building 
to which such architectural beauty was given. In recent 
works which have carried on the suggestions made in 
Gilbert’s warehouse there have been an added richness of 
form, a useless accumulation of surface ornaments which 
have made similar buildings of more recent years throughout 
the country unpleasant in appearance and certainly unworthy 
of comparison with the splendid feeling of Gilbert’s design. 
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In America, quite as in Europe, architectural publications 


have expanded vastly, and knowledge of each new building 


rapidly becomes the possession of the architects. There is 
much influence created by the dissemination of these forms, 
but as yet the new manner is so little understood that only 
occasionally is an excellent design the basis of further study 
for beauty of contour and exquisiteness of proportion. The 
successive designs more often reappear in declining stages, 
less vigorous than the original. 

The very recent competition for the Chicago War 
Memorial cast a favorable light upon the position of our 
architects toward the new manner. The choice was clearly 
one of excellent architecture. Without obligating us to the 
modern, a design of exquisite power, vigor, cleanliness, and 
freshness was chosen; one in which the traditional preference 
for the convincingly monumental merged with a modern 
divergence from the purely historic forms. The design, 
which was by Eric Gugler and Roger Bailey, who are of 
our modernists, possessed true architectural beauty. The 
nature of our modernism, when it comes, is evidently to be 
moderated by our conservative tradition. 

Our examination, therefore, into the advent of modernism 
in America leads us to realize that it still lacks assurance 
and is a “style” from abroad. Here and there a shop front 
may reflect the futuristic character of France of 1924-25; 
here and there some fantastic composition of marble and 
aluminum may thrust its newness and conspicuousness in 
our faces. The nature of our domestic architecture is not 
approaching any serious modification from its eclectic 
trend. 

This brings me to a picture of the future, as I see it, for 
American cities. Architecturally it is to be one of tower 
cities. The accident of Lower Manhattan which produced 
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tall buildings in immediate proximity to each other developed 
a structural ingenuity adequate to the building of lofty sky- 
scrapers. The beauty and inventive newness of solution 
resulting from isolation of the skyscraper silhouettes of 
dream-like quality, are imprinting themselves on the mind 
of America. 

Before the war Auguste Perret, distinguished French 
critic and modernist, looking with the perspective of a for- 
eigner at the skyscrapers of America, said that the future 
city would be a city of towers and interpreted his meaning 
in the terms of the Paris he knew. For him the skyscraper 
meant this: that in a city like Paris, with its prevailing uni- 
form building conditions limiting the height of buildings to 
seven stories at most, two of which were in the roof, a sky- 
scraper of one block area and thirty to thirty-five stories high 
would permit the housing of all the people that at present 
were housed in an area of five blocks; that by housing in 
towers they would have clearer air and sunlight, with less 
noise and dirt, and greater economy; and that by converting 
the present city into such a city of towers there would be 
liberated four city blocks to each tower. These would in turn 
give great boulevards and fine parks. In other words, the 
city of towers would be a city of light, air, parks and recrea- 
tion, exactly the reverse of the condition which Lower Man- 
hattan had projected upon the world. Perret’s vision was 
creative, architectural. 

Le Corbusier has developed the picture created in Perret’s 
fascinating phrase, ‘“The City of Towers,” and while lesser 
buildings are indicated as occupying part of the park spaces 
which Perret had considered essential to the plan of the city 
of the future, the tall buildings exist for Le Corbusier as 
free standing silhouettes, far enough apart to be clearly 
identified and on boulevards of three hundred feet in width. 
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Finally, Ferris, in his Metropolis of Tomorrow, pictures 
likewise a city of towers. For him the future city plan will 
consist of boulevards placed half a mile apart in each direc- 
tion. Between the grand boulevards will be streets of lesser 
width. There will be no skyscrapers except at the intersec- 
tion of the grand boulevards, and there the skyscrapers, of 
base equivalent to two or four blocks, shall span the boule- 
vards with great arches. All the intermediate territory on 
the grand boulevards and on the lesser streets shall have a 
uniform height of six stories, except as they approach within 
a block of the towers where they shall rise to slightly greater 
height, approximately nine stories, and the tower buildings 
shall be real tower buildings with heights which are limited 
according to engineers by the strength of elevator cable, and 
by financiers on the basis of economy of structure, and by 
hygienists on the comfort of the human ear drum. The 
position of the tower as rising over the intersection of two 
great boulevards where it may be seen in its silhouette, in 
a vast perspective, is the vision of Ferris’ plan. Probably in 
no case shall a city, within any reasonable time, meet the 
ideals of any of these great plans, yet the tendency has de- 
veloped sufficiently well among the American people to 
appreciate the beauty of the skyscraper. That beauty still 
suffers to a vast extent by its close proximity to other 
similar buildings. 

The identity of a tower building as a tower, visible from 
all four sides, is becoming pictured on the American mind 
and we may expect that the skyscraper, being typical of the 
greatest beauty of American architecture, will very naturally 
choose locations apart from congestion, where such perma- 
nent aspect of beauty may be maintained; that the skyscraper 
will become characteristic of American building, having a 
community or civic aspect, in masses not identified with the 
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greed of commerce, business or industry; and that these 
towers shall become civic centers of art, science, medicine and 
drama, and so forth. Thus there will gradually evolve, in 
accordance with natural tendency, a dispersion rather than 
concentration in American cities, and our cities will come 
into their maximum beauty. 

Still in this optimistic vision is a word of regret. Our 
imagination rises to the romance of lofty buildings, yet we 
still see too little of the streets. Nowhere has modernism 
awakened for us the exhaustive architectural study, as it has 
at Helsingfors, of all aspects of the future city. Individual 
initiative may still wreck the work of masters, and individual 
wilfulness may continue to mar our skies with the grotesque, 
cast in forms to live for another century. Congestion and 
coldness of material mark the streets from which our build- 
ings rise, and almost a revolution will be necessary for the 
restoration of space adequate to the beauty of tree-lined 
boulevards. The modernists, when their theories are gener- 
ally understood and are practised with the guiding love of 
beauty, can prove for us the beauty and practicability of 
uniformity rather than confusion, but much that has been 
done poorly must give way before them. 

Finally, our conclusions as to the advent of modernism in 
America: from the conservatism which still seems to be in 
control in America, from the degree to which purely specu- 
lative solution is avoided, and from the marked acceptance 
with which meritorious design is received and advanced, we 
may safely welcome the modernist. More and more power, 
we may well wish, to those whose skill brings fresh solutions 
to our ever-widening problems and opportunities, that they 
may interpret the living spirit of architecture. Whether our 
future be of gigantic forces of commerce and industry, cor- 
porate machines beyond the sensibilities of the individual, 
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and whether such shall ever deny the individual’s longing 
for beauty, we cannot say, but it is my impression that so 
long as the glory of Roman structure remains known to our 
architects, and so long as the monuments of the Middle Ages 
afford an emotional background for the romantic imagina- 
tion, beauty in architecture will be repossessed in each suc- 
cessive century in new manner and with refreshed power. 

The architect shall no longer work in the spirit of history 
but in the knowledge of its substance and by the zeal of 
creative research shall a new beauty come, crystalline, clean 
and with power to lift high the imagination. 


WILLIAM WARD WATKIN 
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